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EDUCATION IN MORALS. 


“ Ye therefore shall be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.”— 
Mart. v., 48. 


I READ, as always, from the Revised Version. Observe 
that the text is a promise, and is more encouraging than the 
mere command which appears in the Bibles of our child- 
hood. 

Mr. John Bright, the Quaker statesman, has just now been 
chosen Lord Rector of the University of Glasgow. The 
appointment is purely honorary, the function of the Rector 
being simply to deliver an address at his inauguration. He 
is chosen by a-ballot of all the students, more than two 
thousand in number; and, on this occasion, all the students 
of liberal politics united in electing Mr. Bright over the con- 
servative candidate. A few years ago, Mr. Disraeli was 
chosen by a similar success of the other side. Mr. Carlyle 
was once Lord Rector, and one of his most valuable 
“instructions ” was delivered at his inauguration. 

When Mr. Bright went down to Glasgow, three weeks 
since, to address his two thousand constituents, he took for 
his subject the same subject which we took here for our Fast 
Day consideration,— The Importance of Morals in National 
Education. He illustrated this importance by several statis- 
tical statements borrowed from English, French, and Amer- 
ican history, and naturally coming very close to the lines 
which divide parties. An excitable young man cried out, 
“No politics.” To whom, when Mr. Bright came round to 
him, he said: “The two things of all others in the world 
that are worth considering are religion and politics. I want 
to ask youif the future is to be no better than the past? 
Do we march or do we not to a brighter time?” And he 
undertook in his speech to show that, unless the nations of 
the world squarely undertake to carry on their affairs by the 
same rules of upright conduct with which a man of con- 
science carries on his business, they will all go from bad to 
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worse. He drew the inference that, in a place like the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, the most important thing to be enforced 
is the value of truth and right and purity. 

This was exactly the point which three of the most dis- 
tinguished educators of this country tried to enforce here 
on Fast Day. I observed that few people of the city were 
interested in hearing them, and very few of this congrega- 
tion. All the same is the point one of central importance ;. 
and, whatever may be said in theory, it is practically neglected. 
I do not care to use my time in saying why. It is enough 
to say, in general, that moral education in schools and col- 
leges suffers in the face of that jealousy of the Roman 
Church which insists on the omission of all religious educa- 
tion from the course of study of public schools. If you 
cannot tell a child there was such a person as Jesus Christ, 
you cannot, to full effect, explain to him the Golden Rule: 
Such education has also suffered from the cant of the evan- 
gelical pulpit about the worthlessness of ‘mere morals.” 

On hearing Mr. Bright’s statement, every head of an 
English or American college in the world would say: “He 
is perfectly right. The most important thing to be enforced 
is truth, right, and purity.” Almost all would add,— prob- 
ably all would add,— “We make this the central thing in 
our college.” Thus you will notice in most college pro- 
spectuses that this statement is made with dignity, and placed 
in the front. Thus the programme of Antioch College, 
drawn up by Horace Mann, says, “Christ’s Sermon on the 
Mount is to be brought into education not less than the 
multiplication table or the axioms of mathematics.” 

But it is one thing to bring the Sermon on the Mount 
into education, and quite another thing to make moral prog- 
ress the central necessity. You might say you brought 
swimming into a course of education; but you probably 
would not mean that the whole course was to be adjusted 
so as to make a boy or girl a good swimmer. Now, what 
Mr. Bright claims, and what we claimed here on Fast Day, 
is that the prime object of education, to which all other 
objects are subordinate, is to make good men and women. 
If, while we do this, we make them good book-keepers, or” 
good engineers, or good linguists, or good lawyers, or good 
ministers, so much the better. But we say that the school or 
the college has failed, if, in doing these little things, it has 
turned out a bad man or a bad woman. Now, in face of the’ 
good-natured assent which the heads of colleges would for- 
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mally give to Mr. Bright’s statement, I have to say that I do 
not know any college or any school which, in the square fact 
of its practice, comes up to our principle. If you asked 
them over at Harvard College to whom they give their first 
honors, they would say: “ We give them to our best scholar. 
We do not pretend he is our best man.” If there, or at any 
English college, you sifted the matter, you would find almost 
invariably that this first scholar is a man of diligence and 
steadiness, and some self-control. You would find that he 
had quickness in language, both in the use of words at 
recitation and in recollecting them in books. If to these 
qualities he add the quality — almost independent — of read- 
ily comprehending the mathematics, you have most of the 
material of a.college first scholar. But, of these qualities, 
diligence, steadiness, and self-control are the only moral 
qualities. They are good qualities, too, but they are not the 
highest. Such a first scholar as this might be a liar. He 
might be impure of life, up to the extent where impurity is 
possible without breaking in on sleep and steadiness. He 
might be dishonorable, and be a pilferer or thief among his 
classmates. - He might be selfish, and take advantages over 
competitors, which they would scorn to take over him. He 
might be unsocial, and keep himself out of the way of serv- 
ing his fellows. He might be so disloyal to the great object 
of all education as to make the smallest stock of intellectual 
material appear to be the largest by his knack at displaying 
his wares. Now, these are not the qualities of a good man; 
least of all are they the qualities of the best men. Yet it is 
quite possible that on such a man the laurels of your school 
may fall. I do not say it is probable. I do not think it is. 
Looking back through the fifty years on the first scholars I 
have known at schools or colleges, I am glad to say that many 
of them have been the very best men I have known. Moral 
force carries men to the front. Personal purity, first of all, 
gives personal power. ‘The wisdom from above is first 
pure.” Unselfishness, again, leaves a man able to run light: 
he is not weighted down with his own luggage. Then, as 
I have said, steadiness, diligence, and industry are all moral 
qualities, and they all tell. Thus is it that these laurels of 
scholarship so often fall to the head of those most pure, most 
honorable, and most true. 


- But it is, all the same, true that this is not the purpose of 
him who gives the honor. The school and the college know 
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it is not. Edward Everett did not. receive the first honors of 
Cambridge because he was pure, true, loyal, and unselfish, 
but because he read Greek well and could work out all the 
problems in the geometry. The scale of the college and 
school, in every institution known to me, is so arranged that 
the test of success is in intellectual brilliancy. Grant that 
moral excellence tends to intellectual brilliancy. Still, it is 
not the moral excellence, it is the intellectual brilliancy which 
is rewarded. This every scholar in the school knows. And, 
therefore, so far as the system of the school goes, it tends to 
make the boy or girl feel that intellectual brilliancy is the 
first excellency, and that to be most desired. 

Two experienced teachers in Brooklyn, N.Y., undertook, 
last year, to establish a first-class boy’s school on the other 
theory. You might call our present theory the theory of 
Aristotle or Goethe or Lord Bacon or any other of the mas- 
ters of intellect. I should call the other theory the theory 
which we tried to enforce here on Fast Day, the theory of 
Jesus Christ. They mean to start a first-class school, with 
good teachers, on the distinct understanding with parents 
that the school is to seek first for the boys “the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness.” The parents and the boys are 
expected to trust that the promise will be fulfilled, and that 
all the things desirable will be added to pure and manly 
character. It is expected that the Greek and Latin and 
German, the free-hand drawing and the political economy, 
will prove good enough, if the boys prove pure and manly. 
Observe, too, these teachers are not men of “ Religiosity,”’ to 
use the word of Dr. Hedge, of which I spoke the other day. 
They do not expect to carry their point by what are called 
Revivals or Religious Conversions. I took the impression 
that their theology was rather latitudinarian. But they be- 
lieve in human goodness, they believe it is contagious, and 
they believe that people can be trained to it, as we know 
they can be trained to music, to the mathematics, or to 
good habits of English composition, 

In such a school,— wholly ideal, so far as I know, this 
world over, just now,— the teachers will have, on the whole, 
the decided help of the boys. Truth, honor, loyalty, must 
exist in any social order; and the mean boy, who lies and be- 
trays, is coolly sent to Coventry by his companions. Personal 
purity, also, on the whole, tells in making up the characteris- 
tics which boys love. Iam quite sure that, when I was at the” 
Boston Latin School fifty years ago, even cowardly boys 
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would have been more afraid to tell a lie than of any con- 
sequences of telling the truth. The tone of the school was 
_clear in that matter, and it was a tone given by the scholars. 

But, on the other hand, the heads of such a school incur 
the serious danger of making hypocrites or making prigs. 
It is certain that, in many and many an instance, the left 
hand must not know what the right hand does. You cannot 
be giving prizes for virtue. For the distinction of virtue is 
that it is regardless of reward. You cannot pick people out, 
and make them perform modesty on a platform. Once more, 
you cannot teach virtue by a text-book. You can guard peo- 
ple against vice, you can keep them from temptation. But 
their virtue comes by native impulse or by contagion, or 
from the spirit of God. 

Our new school, then, needs, first of all, teachers who shall 
love the scholars and be loved by them. Mr. Emerson’s old 
rule comes in play again. He wrote to his daughter, when 
she was at school: ‘It is of little import what you study: 
the question is with whom you study.” And the pupil in 
this school —as in the larger school which we call Life — 
is so to use these things which perish in the using — Greek 
grammars, bats and balls, multiplication-tables, _rank-lists, 
blackboards, and examination papers—that, when these 
fail, as fail they must, the children of light shall be glad 
to welcome the learner. These are the husks of the swelling 
bud. They fall off when the living shoot appears. 

Yes! It is madness to try to reward virtue or purity, or 
truth or honor. Of course, they are their own reward. I 
think all that our new school can attempt is to show, in its 
daily administration, what these eternities are and where 
they are. John is as near the teacher’s heart, receives his 
confidence and esteem as completely as James,—yes, even 
as Stephen. But, you say, Stephen did his geometry with- 
out an error yesterday, while James dragged through it 
wretchedly, and John could not do it at all. Quite true, my 
young critic ; but John, who failed in the geometry, was first 
of you all on the top of the Blue Hills, the day we went on 
our picnic there,— nay, he carried the heaviest burdens, and 
helped the little boys at the same time. Do you not see that 
John’s size and strength of muscles are just as praiseworthy 
as Stephen’s keen fibre of brain? Each was given by a good 
‘God ; and, if each boy does his best with his gift, that is all. 
It may be that healthy life, where God is recognized as one 
of the company, may extinguish envy, give courage, honor, 
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and loyalty their chance to grow, and make truth of course 
in character. 


As in all other education therefore, everything in our new 
schools will depend upon the teachers. Such a teacher as 
Dr. Arnold will make such a pupil as Arthur Stanley; and 
from such a teacher as Alexander Borgia, alas! you get such 
a pupil as his daughter Lucrezia. Here it is that the danger 
comes in of all our high-pressure systems. You cannot create 
teachers,— as if they were light-infantry men, who can be 
manufactured, it is said, out of clowns by three months’ 
drill. We have tried that experiment to the bitter end. 
There was a theory among the illuminated, forty years ago, 
that, with a proper dose of what they called “ pedagogics,”’ 
a good normal school would take anybody from any trade, 
and in eighteen months turn him out a first-rate teacher. 
Now, the truth is that your first-rate teacher, with or without 
pedagogics, must be a first-rate man or woman when you 
begin. 

It is to supply our deficiency, in all our schools, in this 
matter, that the project has been set on foot,—to which I 
alluded on Fast Day,— by the clergy of Massachusetts of all 
communions, for the compilation of a series of reading- 
books, all in the interest of the highest and noblest life. Will- 
iam Weeden says that it was the school declamation of Web- 
ster’s and Clay’s speeches which sent your best boys to 
the front when war came. ‘The boy who, on the school-boy 
stage, had cried with passion, “ Liberty and Union, now and 
forever, one and inseparable,” was ready to die for Liberty 
and Union when his time came. It has been believed that, 
in the same way, the reading-books might be crowded and 
charged with true parables of nobility and honor. The 
story of Leonidas and of Sidney, the noble deeds of this 
patriot and that martyr, can be placed in the hands of young 
men, of boys,— nay, even of the little ones. To this project, 
I have lent myself with zeal,—though as incredulous as 
I always have been as to the possibility of teaching virtue by 
any catechism. ‘The books will at least show stupid teachers 
and dull committee-men that to make good boys and good 
girls is the very first object of the schools. 


As it is, indeed, the first object of all Life. What is the 
world but a training-school, in which the good Father hopes 
that we may become better fitted for life and for enjoyment 
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and service? It is not, as the blind leaders of the blind 
tell you, a place for probation, from which God takes us that 
he may assign heaven to one and hell to another. No! It 
is a place of training, which takes these sparks of being, 
these infant children, and passes them through its grades, till 
they come out, perhaps at fourscore, perhaps in martyrdom, 
perhaps in the crash of battle, fitted for the service of 
arch-angels. So Socrates passed, so Stephen passed, or 
the unknown saint passes who is somewhere leaving the 
earth while I am speaking. ‘This whole Bible is one record 
book of this great school, and of its success in making men 
and women to be better. And all other history records the 
same general plan. For what does Michael draw the plans 
of St. Peter’s? Why does he order the stones from their 
quarries? Why are the vast arches thrown,-and the dome 
hung in the sky? For what are these processions, and why 
this music in the aisles and nave? What does the great cere- 
monial mean, and the place where it is, but that men shall 
come nearer God and be more like him? It is alla part of 
the school, that they may be better men. Why does John 
Milton sing of man’s first disobedience, why does he tell 
us the story of Satan’s fall and of Uriel’s loyalty, why does 
there move in solemn order all the history of the upbuilding 
of Paradise and of man’s exile from it, but that, through that 
very word of his, man may the more quickly regain his Par- 
adise, that disobedience may not be the law of mankind, that 
men may be better men. John Milton’s friends are discour- 
aged at the prospect, as they see it: they long for skies 
unpolluted with incense, and for breezes not tainted with the 
songs of heathen worship. They leave their firesides, leave 
smiling Kent and fruitful Essex, and with no companionship 
but the one household God, whose voice has bidden them 
fare westward, they dare the great experiment, and found 
America. What is it all for? All that they may be better 
men, their children better children, and the world a better 
world. 

It is into such a determination of the God who rules his- 
tory, and of the children of God who share his nature, that 
all our plans of education must be wrought, and with that 
system they must be co-ordinated. The purpose is enough. 
If that be right, all else will follow. If we highly resolve 
that before all other success we will place this central suc- 
cess, that we will have good children come from our schools, 
whether they be keen or dull, bright or stupid, we shall win 
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that prize transcendent. And by the same method as in the 
past will this nobleness of life come to the generations that 
are busy to-day, and so it will come to the future. For brave 
men and true will make others brave and true. Lovely 
women will make others lovely. Purity will compel purity. 
Honor will compel honor. When I asked the Japanese 
prince what studies they preferred to arithmetic in Japan, 
he said: “We think arithmetic makes men sordid. We study 
morals and history.” The history of noble men and women 
quickens those who come after them to lead a life which is 
thus shown possible. I cannot let my hours rust, if I know 
how my father spent his for mankind. The history of the 
martyrs, the history of the true saints, the lives of the women 
who have made the world sweeter, and of the men who have 
made the world stronger,— these are the parables which our 
children will hear and will profit from. They cannot read 
on the walls of their school-room the names of those boys 
who went before them to die for Liberty and Union, without 
nobly determining that their own lives shall not be mean. 
And, as they follow back history, as they learn how one age 
has learned from another, and what are the fountains, at 
these fountains they will drink. As Lowell and Putnam and 
Shaw followed in the steps of the men of the Revolution, so 
these men were following and remembering Hampden and 
the men of the Commonwealth, so these men were emulat- 
ing their fathers, the men of the Armada, such men as Gren- 
ville and Raleigh and Sir Philip Sidney. Each age learned 
from the age before it how to live nobly, and how to die for 
mankind. And each age, as it looked backward, found the 
divine quickening and the eternal lesson, when it came to 
the Master of Life and to his death for mankind. He had 
shown them indeed that rather than a nation should perish 
it was well that one man should die for the people. 


